the Romans we have described above. The income of men like Symmachus—who had three houses in Rome and fifteen villas in various parts of Italy—is estimated to have been about ^60,000 per year ; the income of the richer Romans of the time is said to have reached about ^180,000 per year. But such as their wealth was, they made a sober and unselfish use of it, and were proud to exhibit the finer ideal of ancient Rome, purged of many of its defects, in the closing years of the empire. Unhappily, even these reveal no sense of the dangers that menace the empire. If we may trust the poet ClaudianuSj such apprehension as was felt was directed, in strange perversity, towards distant Persia. To their real dangers they seem quite insensible. We can only say, firstly, that the removal of power from Rome almost removed responsibility from the senators; and, secondly, that they were involved in a struggle for the maintenance of a religion which they thought essential to the life of the empire.
Thus, when we  set   Macrobius   against Am-mianus, and Symmachus against Jerome—I would